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PUCK. 





TC: 
No. 13 North William Street, New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 








TERMS To SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, cr 52 numbers.......06 + «$5.00 

One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... ........seeeeseeeeeves 2.50 

One Copy tok thirteen Weeks... 5 cece ce cccccccices coos cqesce 1.25 
Post E F REE. 


Notice t to , Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 


scripts and sketches to 
Editor “ Puck”, 


13 North Wilhtam St., New York. 


PUCK’ S CARTOONS. 


THE TEMPERANCE HERO. 


CorTTeER is not only an egregious nuisance, 
but an outrageous humbug and monomaniac. 

Because he, forsooth, has forsworn liquor, (al- 
though Puck doesn’t know how much Cotter 
uses in private, ) every other man must be robbed 
of his beer. Puck has resolved to sit down on 
Cotter, who will, of course,submit. One thing 
is certain, the people of this state have no re- 
spect, nor will ever have for such a howling 
simpleton as Cotter. The Count Joannes and 
George Francis Train are much wiser men. 
The best way to keep people sober is to let them 
drink as often as they please, and to do away 
with unnecessary, restrictions on the sale of 
liquor; civilized mankind cannot be made vir- 
tuous by act of legislature. Moral and intel- 
lectual training only can do this. Still less can 
a retired rum-seller hope to influence sensible 
people on sucha question, and to argue in favor of 
abstinence from liquor on economical grounds 
is supremely ridiculous. If men didn’t want 
any luxuries; if beer, wine, whiskey, cigars are 
to be considered extravagances, it is only a step 
to look upon in the same light, tea, coffee and 
a thousand other things in our system of civili- 
zation, until by degrees we approach the con- 
dition of Adam and Eve when they had that 
picnic in the Garden of Eden. 


THE CUCUMBER SEASON, 


Doice far niente is the motto of the more or 
less important individuals who are represented 
in our cartoon, lying off, doubtless to enter in- 
to brilliant autumnal campaigns with renewed 
vigor. ‘Tilden is the least happy of the cu- 
cumbers, as his countenance indicates, although 
he probably tries to keep as cool under his 
distressing disappointment as the proverbial 
quality of the fruit demands. 

Nast may dream of a great national event 
which will afford a new field for a display of his 
caricaturing powers. 

The poor, powerless Pope hopes yet to con- 
found the knavish tricks of his enemies.  Bis- 
marck thinks of the blood and iron he has in 
readiness to take part in any little unpleasant- 
ness that may arise. 

Conkling now sleeps off the effects of his 
great speech on the Electoral Commission Bill, 
Butler yet hopes to wreak vengeance on every- 
body and everything that have crossed his path, 
Ottendorfer mourns his impotence to in- 
fluence even those who think as he does, and 
the Plymouth Church pet, the great Henry 
Ward Beecher, waits for his hay-fever, on re- 
covering from which he will proceed to preach 
as hypocritically and earnestly as heretofore. 


PORTRAITS OF CONTEMPORARY 
CELEBRITIES. 


WE have much pleasure in presenting to the 
ten million subscribers of Puck our international 


portrait gallery. No. 1 is ex-President and 
General Ulysses S. Grant. No. 2 Dr. U.Simp- | 
son Grant, Professor of Tabaccology of Oxford | 
(England) University. No. 3. Burgomaster 
U.S. Vondergrant oi Brussels. No. 4. A strik- 
ing portrait of Hans Grantz, a noted German 
idler. No.5. Rabbi Moses Grantawhiskey, a 
Polish shining light. No. 6. 
Ulyssesokoff Grantovitch, the handsomest man 
in Russia. 
lar in Turkey, on account of the encouragement 
he has given to the tobacco interests of the 
Empire. No. 8. A justly celebrated Capuchin 
Monk, Father Grantazzi. No. 9. Mons. le 
General Ulysse de Grante, a great military 
authority in France. No. 10. ‘The prize Vienna 
loafer Grantschané. No. 11. Kammagrantaha, 
an enterprising Hawaiian Islands nobleman. 


TELEPHONOGRAMS. 





LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


FROM ‘ PUCK’S’ SPECIAL ARTIST-CORRESPONDENT. 








FirrH AVENUE HOreL. 
Kars, ARMENIA. 


James Gordon Bennett is on his way to New 
York. The P. I. man is shaking in his boots 
and is cracking the wildest jokes, that Bennett 
may be able to take a good smile on his arrival. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has notified 
Mukhtar Pasha, that there is to be no increase 
of the number of beans that make five. 


The Russians have driven the Turks into St. 
Petersburg, and the Turks have driven the 
Russians into Constantinople. This unexpected 
strategic movement has caused unmistakable 
disaffection among the Kurds, who now know 
the whey to the swill-milk stables, and have 
called upon the Cologne Potato Bug to organize 
them for a trip to Yonkers. 


Hoboken official intelligence from Ballston 
Spa explains very fully how the proprietor of 
the Columbian Opera House is getting along in 
the Antarctic Theatre of War. 


Private Godabadkoff, having reached the 
Yosemite valley by way of the Hebrides and 
Ward’s Island, was marching northwest by east, 
a little southerly, in the direction of Wood- 
stock, Conn., when the Tartar-emetics, oc- 
cupying the fortified position of Terrace 
Garden, menaced his right rear left flank, 
breaking into open column right in front. 
To prevent an attack of Jim Jams and 
cholera morbus, Drummer-boy Rye-Whiskey, 
before going up in a balloon, had to turna 
somersault and attack Gilmore’s Garden. The 
attempt failed, and now neither John Kelly nor 





The famous Serf | 


No. 7. Ulysses Pasha—very popv- | 





| 
ex-Judge Hilton can get a glass of lager without 
paying the full price ‘of five cents. 





THAT REVENUE CUTTER. 
Jusr as the paper was going to press, the type- 
| slinging fiend sent up a demand for more copy. 
| We gave out a subject to two of our champion 
| par agraphists—subject being an news-item about 
the loss of a revenue cutter named ‘ Grant.” 
We let them both loose at 20 minutes past 4 
p. m, and at 4:2314 the winner came under the 
string with this one, beating the second two 
lengths: 

“The Revenue Cutter ‘Grant’ is reported 
lost. ‘There must be some confounding of ex- 
Presidents and de jure or de facto Presidents. 
The only revenue cutter we’ve heard of is 
Samuel J. Tilden, according to the Republican 
newspapers.” 

This is the way the second broke on the 
home-stretch: 

‘‘We are inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of the information. It has a touch of the 
suburban humorist about it—and yet we are 
told in an item, found in a column of a news- 
paper that is ordinarily entitled to belief, that a 
revenue cutter named Grant has come to grief. 
Now if that revenue cutter had been Tilden— 
you catch the subtle double entendre about the 
revenue cuffer, don’t you? Or perhaps you 
don’t remember that Republican papers claim 
that Samuel didn’t pay his income-tax. How- 
ever, we won’t believe this item about Grant at 
all; if that revenue-cutter wasn’t called Tilden, 
it ought to have been—and that’s all we know 
about it. Heavens, what caz a man do in 
weather like this to bring in a joke ?” 





FLORENCE’S DEBUT. 


‘THE cleverest of comedians, Florence, made 
his début in the humble capacity of a watch- 
dog. He had to bark from behind the scenes. 
At rehearsal, he put so much realistic art in 
his impersonation, that he got into a diffi- 
culty with the prompter’s bull-terrier. But the 
manager was doubtful of the presence of mind 
of the novice when he came to face the ordeal 
of an evening performance. 

** Won’t you be afraid ?” he demanded. 

‘* Mebbe,” said Billy. 

‘Suppose you get so scared that you can’t 
bark, what will you do?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Wil- 
liam said, very meekly: 

* T’ll wag my tail.” 





THE RULING PASSION. 


THE editor of a rural newspaper wandered 
to this city the other day, and dropped into a 
church while the Sunday-school services were 
in progress. He fell asleep and woke to find a 
children’s paper on his lap. With the true 
journalistic instinct he picked it up, and he had 
read through a column and a half of .assorted 
Bible-texts when the officiating minister lighted 
on him, and, laying a patronizing hand on his 
shoulder, inquired how he liked it. 

‘‘ First-rate,” was the reply, ‘and I’m glad to 
see you credit. But where the —— did you 
strike your exchange list ?” 








As he yearns for his summer vacation 
To relieve him of some occupation, 
He counts o’er his money, 
And with voice sadly funny 
Says: ‘‘I’m short fourteen dollars! Dy gegeaey!” 
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— Puckerings. 


Tue young man who attended the maple 
sugar party at Katonah, and danced with the 
black-haired beauty from Mamaroneck, re- 
ceived next day the following epistle: ‘If you 
wish to avoid further trouble, you will return 
the saucer and plated spoon we missed yester- 
day. We come of a family who kill.” 





THE power of smell is greater in some ani- 
mals than in others, and we own up that we 
never were anything on the scent personally; 
but we want to catch sight of some highly organ- 
ized, double-barreled, full-fledged, super-cal- 
lendered nostril that can smell out a joke in 
some of the paragraphic puns that are sent in 
by casual would-be contributors. 





‘* Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” We 
know it, and we refuse to have our heart sick- 
ened any longer, and if that fellow who bor- 
rowed two dollars until after the fourth doesn’t 
turn up next week, we'll not take any more 
chances in this heart-business at all, but we'll 
send a collector after him, with special instruc- 
tions to freeze on to his front door-step. We 
believe in patriotic displays every year, but not 
at our expense. 





Tue Grand Union has put on a religion- 
proof overcoat, turned up its coat-sleeves, 
clutched hold of a six-foot cudgel, and, draw- 
ing a full breath, exclaims: ‘“‘ Now, just let me 
see any Jews coming along here, trying to get 
in. 

THE eternal fury of clashing elements, the 
uncurbable volcano of human despair, bursting 
like a death-delivering brand of hell from the 
confines of virtue and peace, may stir this 
miserable earth to the core, and we shan’t 
mind it a bit, but the next man who steps on 
our corn, will be pitched out of a six-story 
window, if we swing for it. 


THERE are hearts that beat quicker when the 
strawberry season comes; there are spirits that 
brighten when the raspberry puts in his gentle 
claim; there are souls that gladden when the 
pineapple slices himself up; there are eyes 
that glisten with joy when the watermelon 
moves in; but the average small boy’s delight 
doesn’t reach its climax until it has tackled a 
fresh tomato. 








THE Count Joannes is said to be very jealous 
of the decorations which Mr P. S. Gilmore 
wears upon his breast. ‘The Count is reported 
to have remarked that ribbons are very cheap 
now-a-days; but the one Ae wears did not come 
from Grand Street. 





A BEAUTIFUL story is related of Muley Ben, 
a wild Arab, now on exhibition in the Bowery. 
He was dying of homesickness, when his man- 
ager suddenly conceived the happy idea of 
taking him into Tompkins Square. An instan- 


. taneous cure resulted. Muley no longer pines 


for the desert ot Sahara. He says that our 


New York imitation of it only needs a lion | 


or two to make it perfect. 





THE Reverend Harvey Spear of Illinois, is 
the latest. He has gone’to prison, however. He 
stole $1,000 in greenbacks from a parishioner. 
Parishioners’ wives are the undisputed perqui- 
sites of the gay and festive gospel-slinger, but 


justice is beginning to feel that she must draw. 


the line somewhere, and she draws it at green- 
backs. 
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We hear that the greeting between those 
genuine American products, ex-President Grant 
and the potato-bug, at Cologne, was of the 
most affectionate nature. His Serene Nuisance 
from Colorado remarked that he should prob- 
bably settle in Europe, and would have visited 
France in the first instance, but thought Paris 
green might not agree with him. A member 
of his family was now taking a run through 
Ireland, and attracting much attention from 
the Irish people. He believed the potatoes of 
that country would suit his relative’s constitu- 
tion admirably, in which case he would perma- 
nently reside there. The two distinguished 
Americans parted from each other with the 
most sincere expressions of regret and deter- 
mination to meet again at an early date. 





Josh Harr, of the Eagle Theatre, is suing 
Jas..Gordon Bennett for alleged libels contained 
in the Azra/d “Complaint Book.” Libel ? Josh 
Hart, you modern Chesterfield, cou/d anybody 
libel you? Permit Puck to make only one ob- 
servation. Ha! ha! Josh, ha! ha! 





‘¢ Several New York newspaper offices exhibit over 
their doors the legend: ‘No loafers or Harvard students 
wanted here.’”—Detroit Free Press. 

What newspapers are these? Mention their names. 
Mention the name of some one of them. Or else retract 
and apologize.—.Sun. 

Oh, Dana,—you’re not the editor of a Londoh 
comic weekly. Can’t you see a joke? 





Tuis is the season of the year when the 
Chess Editor of the rural paper takes his va- 
cation at the seaside and when his chief wrestles 
with the following: If A. moves his knight 
nine paces fromred to white and puts six pawns 
and a king in jeopardy .with.his castle, what 
must B. do to win the game in thirty-seven 
moves, allowing thirty minutes for lunch? 





Bitty WuiteE, Georgia’s strong negro, kills 
a steer throwing it over his head, and lifts a 
two-hundred pound man by a belt with his 
teeth— Fxch. It was noticed that when he 
passed the statue of Hercules in Atlanta, that 
character took off his hat. White should come 
North and wrestle with a paragraph or two, 


Is it possible that we are the same man who 
slipped timorously out of his overcoat, and 
hesitated two weeks and asked his wife’s advice 
six or seven times over before he laid aside his 
winter flannels? John, one ice-water with a 
flag-staff in it! 


THE days have come when the adolescent 
rustic, returned to his home from his first visit 
to, New York, sits on the kitchen-table and 
swings his legs and tells of the wonders and 
mysteries of the great city, and the superior 
gtyle and size of the metropolitan prayer-meet- 
ings compared with those of South Podunk, and 
then adds, with the nonchalant air of a man of 
the world, slightly subdued by some apprehen- 
sive doubt as to the reception the remark is 
likely to meet with: ‘I. ben to the play- 
house, fu.” 





WE are not proud. Humiliation has oft be- 
fore sat like an incubus upon our young ambition, 
and glories of a bright future have faded from 
our gaze like a beautiful dream; but nothing in 
life has ever obliterated us into everlasting 
nothingness, with half that crushing swift- 
ness, as the conductor on a horse car who 
punches us violently in the ribs and says: 
“« Fare, please,” in a voice that seems laden 
with mistrust and scorn. 





“Ansmens Far the Anrious. 


BARLEYCORN.—Send on your poem, if you wish to; 
but you had better take out an insurance policy on its 
life first. 

DoLaTKA.—Just between the shoulders, a little to the 
right of the spinal column, unless the oxygen is ex- 
hausted. 


J. P. G.—We knew those war-maps would take effect 
some time. Still, you are young, and it may be curable 
in your case. Your communication has been forwarded 
to Bloomingdale. 





TERENTIUS.—None of your one-horse classicism. If 
you want to send us polyglot paragraphs, put ’em in 
Sanscrit or Kamschatkan or Devanagari, or something 
that will appeal to the popular heart. 


W. W. P.—Youth has its errors, and even age occa- 
sionally steps aside from the path of wisdom. But nothing 
short of chronic jim-jams, combined with second child- 
houd, will serve as an excuse for such a contribution as 
you have sent us. 


BLUE-NOSE.—Canada may have its disadvantages as 
an abiding place, and it may be the cucumbers are nof so 
good there, but until the memory of your poem on “‘ Sum- 
mer” fades from the mind of the Editor, perhaps it would 
be as well for you to remain in your own, your native 
land. 


YounG BEGINNER. — Your ‘Lines on a Maid of 
Athens” are very pretty, particularly that part about the 
ringlets unconfined and the A°gean wind; and we would 
be happy to print them but that we have already accepted 
some charming verses commencing: 

«« The boy stood on the burning deck,”’ 
sent us by another youthful aspirant for poetic honors, 
and this is all the budding genius we care to encourage 
just at present. 


AGGRIEVED.— Why didn’t we return your contribution? 
Why? Because you enclosed one two-cent stamp, with 
the corner torn off, to pay for seven ounces and a half of 
manuscript. Because you wrote your name and address 
on a piece of paper one inch square, and it took us three 
days to fish it out of a crack in the floor. Because the 
Editor held your article for a week, waiting to see if 
you’d come and get it, and because his derringer was 
loaded right up to the muzzle. Because we had an offer 
from Barnum to exhibit your contribution as the boss 
specimen of literary lunacy yet produced by the nineteenth 
century. Because—if you want to find out any more, 
just come down here and ask. 


EBENEZER SNAGGS.—Your predicament is somewhat 
similar to that of our last week’s correspondent, * Bash- 
ful Lover,” but more difficult to advise on. You say 
whenever you call on the young lady she pitches some- 
thing at your head—on the last occasion it was a brick- 
bat, once before, the family Bible—and tells you at the 
same time to ‘‘ get out,” which you do rather precipi- 
tately. Women’s minds are strangely constituted, and 
this may be her mode of showing her intense affection. 
Don’t be discouraged, Snaggs. ‘‘ Faint heart never won 
fair lady.” Continue to call until you are satisfied beyond 
all doubt that she doesn’t care much about you. From 
our vast experience in such matters, if the young lady 
were to throw the piano out of the window on your head 
when she saw you coming to the house, and knock you 
down with a poker when you got in the hall, it is pretty 
strong evidence that she respects you more than she loves 
you. 


B.-_B.—ALGoNAC.—Many thanks forfyour well-wishes 
and appreciation. You may spread yourself on anythi 
you see fit—provided you do not run out of Pucx’s 
grooves. Even a serial—that is not too serious—would 
we treat with consideration. The annexed acrostic we 
print, as the most direct way of showing our apprecia- 
tion: ‘ 

AN ACROSTIC. 
Precocious boy, I love thy wisdom, beaming 

Under the guise of jests and roundelays; 

Crisp, pungent, terse—thy thougths like diamonds gleam- 


ing. 
Keep flashing sparks of wit in endless rays. 


‘Punch of the West, than thy great sire a Tg, 
Up-bear the right—wound only thou to $ e 
Charge with thy pen on charlatan and traitor, 
Keen in thy satire as thrice-tempered steel. 
Portray mankind with thy inamortal crayon, 
Ungainly, fair, elate or down on luck, 
Clownish, zesthetic—all his foibles play on— 
Kind in thy castigations, caustic Puck. 


Posterity shall mark thy birth an era, 

Unhappy foes stand mute, with envy struck ; 
Crucem scelestis do sed laudo vera— 

Keep thou this motto—all will love thee, Puck. 
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LINES TO MY BEAUTIFUL BAMBOOZLER. 


i 





LISTENED to her honeyed words 
That dropped like jewels from her mouth, 
Her voice was like the song of birds 
That warble in the sunny South. 
Yet, sitting there, my faneies choosing 
For tender thought her winsome ways, 
I could not keep my heart from musing: ° 
‘«¢ She doesn’t mean a word she says.” 


But still my soul would not retreat, 
I drank in all her words’ delight; 
What, though they be a bit too sweet 
To be quite true?—she must be right. 
I love deceit from such deceiver, 
I prize those wily winsome ways, 
In spite of all I shall believe her— 
E’en though she mean no word she says. 


There is an art in clothing thought 
With such delicious pleasing speech, 
With so much harmless fiction fraught 
That’s far beyond mere flattery’s reach. 
Then rather than be told decided 
Truth, without er winsome ways, 
Be to mine ear those sweets confided— 
F’en though she mean no word she says. 
SYDNEY ROSENFELD. 














BOOTMAKING EXT RAORDINARY. 


UR only ealogy £0 for being a party to the 
circulation of such a blood-curdling item 


as the following, from an exchange, is 

that the thermometer is considerably above 80 
degrees: 

*¢ The head of one of the oldest families in England 

has barricaded himself in a room near Fleet Street, Lon- 

don, and will not see anybody. He has adopted the 


practice of orderitg a new pair of boots every day. A 
hole has been made in the floor of his room, and when 


out; but the shoemaker never sees his customer’s face.’’ 


Mingled feelings of pity and surprise came 
over us on reading of the painful eccentricities 
of the head of one of the oldest families in 
England; so we determined to investigate, and 
cabled to Victoria to send us names and full 
particulars. The Queen’s answer runs thus: 

** WINDSOR CASTLE. 
“My Dear Puck: 

“Don’t be alarmed. The news is perfectly 
true. My boy Wales has resolved to open a 
boot and shoe store in New York, and is con- 
vinced that the plan he adopts is the best 
method of getting good stock. He prefers 
leather to succeeding me. Grant put it into 
his head. Nobody is to see Wales until he gets 
enough goods together. He lives only on baked 
beans, of, which he. has a couple of months’ 
supply, and he takes his “‘stout-and-bitter” 
from a quill, through a keyhole. He makes his 
own bed, and intends to take a bath when he 
gets through. 

“* Alexandra will, no doubt, like the change 
very much, as she is tired of living i in England; 
and she hears that the boot trade in America 
was never in a more flourishing condition. I 
wish you could witness the daily measuring. 
All the household troops stand on the stairs at 
the small temporary lodgings of Wales, near 
Wleet Street, and see the fun. When the shoe- 
maker has taken the measure, f have him im- 
mediately beheaded in the Tower of London, 
just for the excitement which I need. I sup- 
pose you know that I am now Empress of In- 
dia. I gave Grant a pretty fair blow-out; but 
I’m afraid the potatoes were not done. 

** Yours very affectionately, 
‘* VICTORIA, 


“Queen of England, Empress of India, &c.” 
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the tradesman comes to get the measure a foot is thrust, 





HIS VOICE. 


ale couldn’t sing a Dit. 

And he never said he could. 

Not to prevent a general cataclysm, not 
to compass the annihilation of Eli Perkins, could 
he have struck a single, solitary individual 
note. 

Moreover, he never laid claim to any such 
ability. 

He wasn’t the kind of man to go around to | 
concerts talking Wagner and Beethoven and | 
J. R. Thomas. *He did not, in his ordinary 
conversation, sling adagios and andantes and 
da capos around with the reckless profusion that 
characterizes the average man who thinks he 
has music in his soul. 

But he had a friend by the name of Jones, 
who was of a humorous turn of mind. He had 
a friend, we repeat. He has him no more. 

It was Jones who introduced him to the 
Blinker family. The Blinker family was noted 
for its pretty girls. Papa and Mama Blinker 
had gratified to its fullest extent a highly com- 
mendable taste for comely offspring of the 
female variety; and then, not satisfied with their | 
achievements in this line, they surrounded 
themselves with all the pretty cousins available, 
and also managed to keep on hand a large 
number of marriageable maidens belonging to 
other families. 

It was into this matrimonial mart that 
Bibbleton wandered innocently, under the 
guidance of the wily Jones. 

He was very happy for a time. He flirted 
with four different girls, and he was opening 
the campaign with a fifth, when the eldest Miss 
Blinker swooped down on him. 

“Oh, Mr. Bibbleton,”’ she said, ‘do sing us 
something!” 

For a moment Mr. Bibbleton was struck dumb 
in surprise. In all his life that request had never 
been made of him. 

**Yes,”’ she continued, ‘‘we have all heard | 
of your lovely sg you must sing us | 
something.” 

Bibbleton laughed. He knew it was a joke. 
He laughed several times, but the Blinkers 
wouldn’t have it. They refused to see anything | 
to laugh about. Then Bibbleton got a little 
more serious and began: 

‘**T assure you re 

But they wouldn’t be assured. ‘‘Oh, we’ve 
heard how bashful you are, and how much | 
coaxing you need before you sing. But we | 
mean to get you to sing, if we’ve got to coax | 
you all night. 

Jones was in acorner of the room talking | 
politics to papa, and he was saying his best to 
make the old gentleman believe that republics 
were ungrateful. Bibbleton looked wistfully 
over to that corner several times; but it was no 
use. Jones was too much interested in the 
father of the Blinkers to pay any attention to 
the younger generation. 

“I never sung a note in my life,” Bibbleton 
pleaded with harrowing earnestness. ‘‘I couldn’t 
sing one solitary crotchet if I tried my eternal 
everlasting best,’’ and he drew a terrible breath 
and tried to get up a discussion on the epidemic 
among blue-bottle flies, as he watched one of 
them sliding up and down a window-pane. 

But the Blinker girls and all the rest opened 
their mouths in surprise, and empet simul- 
taneously : 

“‘Oh—Mis-ter Bibbleton!” 

Bibbleton grew very uneasy. He tried to 
laugh again, but he couldn’t. The thing was 
getting too serious. He reasoned calmly. But 
the calmer his reasoning the more earnest their 
pleading. They coaxed him very long, indeed; 
and Papa Blinker, from his corner of the room, 
finally joined in, and said in a stentorian voice: 

“‘ Mr. Bibbleton, why don’t you sing to oblige 
the girls?” 











| sunk through a crack in the floor. 


And Jones was seen to encourage old Blinker 
by a nod of approval. 

But Bibbleton’s voice had: never been heard 
in song, and Bibbleton’s voice never could be 
heard in song; for Bibbleton’s voice had no 
more song in it than a five-act tragedy. 

He gathered himself up for one more wild 
protest; but he didn’t feel a bit like protesting. 
If he could have gratified his mad inclination, 
he would have shriveled up to nothing, and 
But there 
was no shrivel and no sink for him that evening, 
and he braced up and tried to explain that he 
was the victim of some horrible misunderstand- 
ing, not to say conspiracy. 

But his statements were received with a cer- 
tain coldness—the coldness of incredulity. The 
Blinker girls evidently felt that he was carrying 
his diffidence a little too far; and that the halo 
of modesty and reserve which encircled Mr. 
Bibbleton’s head was somewhat dimmed by the 
clouds of persistent mendacity. 

Bibbleton felt himself growing painfully red. 
He became conscious of the existence of several 
million unsuspected pores all over him, each 
pore tingling in a way to which nettles would 
| have been downy. A cold sweat broke out on 
his brow. He felt as if he were telling a lie — 
as if he cou/d sinz, and were guilty of the most 
inexcusable affectation in refusing to warble at 
the bidding of the Blinkers. He felt that he 
must do something. 

He did it. 

He staggered wildly to his feet, and smiled 
a sickly smile as he said: 

**T’ll show you all I can sing.” 

Then he opened his mouth and emitted a 
sound that provoked a sympathetic response 
from the cat in the corner. And then he sat 
down, and thought he had purged himself of 
contempt. 

But he hadn’t. The girls all laughed convul- 
sively. They took it for one of the recreations of 
a powerful tenor. They said it was very funny. 
And now that he’d had his little joke, wouldn’t 
he sing for them? 

Then Bibbleton felt that the climax had 
come. 

It had. 

Jones approached from the other side of the 


| room. Bibbleton looked up to him faintly and 


appealingly, with some faint hope of relief. But 
he little dreamed what was in store for him. 
Jones did not stop. He brushed past his victim 
with a terribly realistic air of vexation and an- 
noyance, and the enormity of ‘his treachery 

urst upon his unfortunate victim as he 
whispered, just loud enough to be heard by 
every one in the room: 

‘“‘Confound it, Bibbleton, this affectation is 
a little too much. *Pon my word, I think you 


| might do as you’re asked.” 


But his outrage was not destined to be con- 
summated. 

There was a gurgle—a gasp—a shriek from 
the Blinker girls. 

Bibbleton had fainted. 





DRAW THE LINE SOMEWHERE. 


SCIENCE is Overstepping its boundaries. The 
Boston Journal of Chemistry announces that it- 
has found out about John Milton’s Norumbega. 
This is altogether too much lifting of the sacred 
veil of personal privacy. If John Milton hada 
Norumbega, why flaunt it to the world after all 
this lapse of time? None but a morbid mind 
would care to learn the harrowing details. His- 
tory is silent as to how John Milton got his 


| Norumbega, or what form it took, and at this 
| date we can dispense with a diagnosis. 


Let the 
Boston paper hold its peace. If John Milton 
had a Norumbega at all, it was a matter that 
interested himself only and his arcane dynamics. © 
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A CHAIN OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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Mouse still to be heard from. 
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a disturbing element into the cat’s en- ience himself at the hands of the is surprised by his mama. 
joyment. small boy. 


8. The old man smells the affray 
from afar. 





But it is bad for the mouse. 











1. This is the way it began. 2. Which made the cat happy. 3- But somebody had been listening. 
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4. And this is how he introduced 5. And underwent the same exper- 6. But the champion of the feline 





1o. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the old gentleman gets the comfortable end of the arrangement, as depicted above. 















































THE INVENTOR. 


N idea struck his mind, 
Fle was elate: 
(A new thing of its kind) 


Bound to be great, 


To work he did prepare, 
And straightway bought 
Instruments, choice and rare, 

Just as*he ought. 


Copper, and tin, and tools, 
Paper and wire, 

Hot water, glue and spools, 
And purple fire. 


Chemicals in a cup, 
And secret springs— 

And then he builded up 
A thing with rings— 

With rivets, screws and nails, 
Toiling all night: 

With genius nothing fails— 
iis plan was right! 


The motive power was there, 
*Twas done at last; 

He leaned back in his chair, 
And chuckled fast. 


One proof was needed more, 
He had great trust; 
The thing moved on the floor— 


And then it— dust/ 
DOREMI. 








SPRIGGINS’S COURTSHIP. 
A JERSEY ROMANCE. 


—_ 


. Emap is a well-to-do city chap, 


though not exactly a millionaire, and 

each season, at the approach of warm 
weather, instead of visiting the expensive water- 
ing-places, he hies him away to some secluded 
rural retreat, and spends his time in idly flirting 
with the unsophisticated country maiden. 

Last summer Spriggins boarded with an old 
farmer named Jones, in one of the back coun- 
ties of New Jersey. It wasn’t a very pleasant 
or romantic locality, but the farmer had a pretty 
daughter, and that more than atoned for all the 
drawbacks of the neighborhood. No place 
that contained a handsome face was unattrac- 
tive to Spriggins, and he managed to pass away 
the time very pleasantly. 

Ophelia, for such was the front name of Far- 
mer Jones’s lovely daughter, tried her level best 
to'make Mr. Spriggins feel at home, so to speak, 
in her company, and she succeeded admirably. 

Long before the Jersgy mosquito had tuned 
his harp in the breezes of approaching autumn, 
Spriggins was desperately in love. 

Ophelia was the orbit of his limited universe. 

The day-star of his destiny. 

The sun-flower of his hopes. 

In short, his affinity. 

He longed to take the guileless maiden under 
his protecting wing, and together glide down 
the rapids of courtship into the blissful abyss 
of matrimony. Under the influence of the 
tender passion, Spriggins’s soul burst forth into 
poetry. Fatal mistake! 

It worked well enough as far as Ophelia was 
concerned; she accepted Spriggins’s verse offer- 
ings as a matter of course, and thought him a 
greater poet than Shakspeare, or even Martin 
F. Tupper. 

But Mr. Jones was a practical, clear-headed 
business man, with an eye for early vegetables 
and sordid things. 

There was not the slightest tinge of romance 
or sentiment in his nature. 

It is a question if he would have known a 
dactyl from a hexameter if he had chanced to 


PUCK. 
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meet them together. Poetry he hated, and 
poets he considered little better than lawyers 
and Congressmen. 

But let us hasten to the denouement. 

One pleasant afternoon Farmer Jones chanced 
to find one of Spriggins’s metrical effusions lying 
on the mantel-piece, where Ophelia had care- 
lessly left it. 

It was headed, ‘To Ophelia,” and read as 
follows: 

«*Come out beneath the moonbeams 
Where the lambkins skip and bellow, 


And the watch-dog bays pale Luna 
In his tones so low and mellow. 


««Come, my love, and sit with me 
Beneath the pumpkin-vine, 
And listen to the singing 
Of the silver-throated swine. 
‘¢Come, Ophelia, do not linger; 
I fain would chat with thee 
Where the bumble-bee has hung his harp 
Upon the burdock tree. 
‘¢ Yours, SPRIGGINS.” 

The old farmer read it through in silence, 
and then, turning to his daughter, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘¢ Ophelia, what is this stuff?” 

She glanced at the paper, and replied 
proudly: 

“Why, papa, that’s poetry!” 

‘Poetry, eh? Well, it’s the worst trash I 
ever read. If Spriggins wrote that, his friends 
ought to hustle him off to an idiot-asylum as 
soon as possible.” 

‘*Oh! papa, your soul is not attuned to the 

true and the beautiful; you cannot appreciate 
the sentiments that inspire a born poet like Mr. 
Spri ins.” 
t may be, but I am getting too old to com- 
mence fooling around with sentiment and un- 
substantial things of that sort. I think I shall 
have | to talk this matter over with Mr. Sprig- 
gins.” 
And Jones started out to interview the author 
of the lines. 

He found Spriggins on the piazza, looking 
over the landscape and complacently stroking 
his mustache. 

‘‘ Mr. Spriggins,” began the farmer sternly, 
‘did you send this nonsense to my daughter ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I believe I did favor her with some 
of the products of my muse.” 

‘**T notice, Mr. Spriggins, that you have some 
original ideas of rural scenes. For instance, 
you a of sitting beneath the pumpkin-vine, 
and t to make the thing rhyme, you run in 
an allusion to the silverthroated swine. This 


may be rhyme, but it lacks reason. 


“You also mention the bellowing of the} 


lambkins, and the low and mellow tones of the 
watch-dog, when any country-boy ten years old 
could have told you that a lamb never even 
attempts to bellow, and the bark of a dog can 
be heard a mile and a half. 

‘In the last line you allude to the bumble-bee 
hanging his harp on the burdock tree. ‘This is 
another queer idea. I knew that they always 
carried an instrument of defense about their 
person, but I never heard it called by that 
name before; and, anyway, I wouldn’t have a 
bumble-bee hang his harp on me for less than 
five dollars.” 

‘* But,” broke in Spriggins, ‘such things as 
you complain of are sanctioned by poetic 
license. Poets are not obliged to confine them- 
selves to unromantic facts in writing, like other 
people. Besides, I am in love with your daugh- 
ter, and —”’ 

‘*Can’t help it,” interrupted Jones. ‘‘ My 
daughter shall never marry a poet. When I 
want a lunatic for a son-in-law, I'll go to an 
insane asylum and take my pick. I think you had 
better pay your board-bill and pack your trunk, 
and I’ll drive you down to the depot this after- 
noon.” 

The old farmer was unrelenting, and the next 











day Spriggins arrived in New York quite unex- 
pectedly, and told his friends that he had grown 
tired of living in the monotonous country, and 
had come back to the city for a little rest and 
recreation. 
Spriggins will not go to Jersey this season. 
He is looking for some place where the 


‘| people appreciate genius. 








FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK. 
XVII. 
CLUBS, 
VYa-as. it’s 
wather curwious 
weather — a twifle 
oppwessive but 


quite unsettled, yer . 


know—and yet ev- 

erwybody’s out of 

town. I suppose a 

fellaw must go too, 

and Jack Carnegie 

and I have arwang- 
ed to twavel together somewhere or other—as I 
have Wemarked.on a pwevious occasion. It’s 
a terwible twouble and baw—but a fellaw weally 
can’t wemain by hi in an atwociously hot 
town, even if he is in Amerwica. 

I stwoll in the clubs pwetty fwequently, and 
dwop off in a nap in a morwocco chair. The’re 
verwy few fellaws I care to addwess —although 
all of them addwess me. It’s doosid awkward 
to know who a fellaw weally is—they all 
wesemble one another so much—but \ put them 
all down as twad . Now hang it, twades- 
men can’t be “good form.” What a doosid 
-widiculous ideah, to meet a fellaw’s tailor or 
bootmaker, or wine and spirwit merchant, or 


gwocer, or lawyer, or doctor, or gwoom, in the : 


Carlton or the Athenzeum—how the fellaw who 
intwoduced him would be awfully chaffed—but 
in Amerwica this class of people have a gweat 
many ‘ gweenbacks”—a widiculous ex 
sion for money—and twy to look polished; and 
they might ve easily be mistaken for 
wespectable soeni This is the weason I 
don’t like the Amerwican clubs—but the mem- 
bers, I suppose, are the best pwocurwable in a 
wepublic. I think a fellaw ought to wecollect 
he’s not in London. 
Club here; but—haw! haw!—but a differwence 
to our Twavelers’—the pwincipal members are 
fellaws who keep gin-palaces, I sapyaee oe they 
sell whiskey and other spirwits. 
eo fellaws who are pwoduce bwokahs « 

utchers, as they have something to 
beef and pork, and beastly butter and lard. 
Then there are forweign individuals who are also 
barbers, as they discount bills and ‘“‘shave,”’ at 
least so I am cwedibly informed. So it’s weally 
difficult to twy to make fwiends among such 
wetched people in point of family and standing. 
There are larger and better clubs than the 
Twavelers’, the New Union and the York Club. 
I also go to the Niggerbeggars’. An Amerwican, 
to become a member, must be of Negwo or 
Afwican descent. These young fellaws twy to 
be wemarkably awistocwatic, but the majorwity, 
I think, are cads. Bobbins or Wobbins, the 
fellaw who is learning polo, I see at the Nigger- 
beggars’ on varwious occasions. Fellaws who 
wite books, and other’ fellaws who get a living 
by having things pwinted in newspapers, belong 
to clubs called, I believe, the Clawet and the 
Plutus—doosid queer names in this countwy. 
These fellaws make a gweat noise, and that’s 
why I pwefer to go to the Onion Club, which is 
tolerwably quiet. My uncle wites me that a 
fellaw named Gwant, who was an officer, or an 
emperwor or pwesident, of a mayor or some- 
thing in Amerwica, has been dining with him. 
The old boy had better show Gwant some of 
our London clubs, to make comparwisons. 


They’ve a Twavelers’ 


Then there . 
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LIGHTSOME 


eon as a rose’s leaf, 

1. That the wind blows— 
°~" Light wind that only lives 
To play with the rose. 


Light as a little bird 
Lightly that sings— 

Would my love fly from me 
Had she but wings? 


Light’as a summer-cloud 
Half out of sight— 
Soft as my loye’s own breast; 
aaPike her breast whites ° 
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Light as my lightsome heart, 
That leaps with love— 

Is aught so light here below, 
Or aught above? 


Light as a rose’s leaf, 
As a bird gay, 

Free of earth as heaven’s clouds, 
Laughing life away. 


Ah, the wind leaves the rose, 
Birds southward hie,.... -. 

White cloudsiare‘lost in dark, 
All light things die— 


All things save only one: 
One happy neart— 
There ay are love and joy— 


For there thou art. 
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SARATOGA OUT OF SEASON. 
ce be fashionable is my ambition, but how 





could I be fashionable and had never been 

to Saratoga? Howl envied those fellows 
who could talk familiarly of Newport, the White 
Mountains and Saratoga, while the extent of 
my summer unkettings consisted of an oc- 
casional trip to Coney Island. Why wasn’t I 
born with a silver spoon in my mouth, and in 
receipt of an income of twenty thousand dollars 
a year, instead of a miserable pittance of ten 
dollars a week and live athome. But I suppose 
I shall get older some day. I am still young 
and may become something more than a mere 
clerk in a merchant’s office. A young friend 
of mine advised me to invest a trifle in a “‘ put.” 
I won, and although it was early in June, I at 
once resolved on a trip to Saratoga. How 
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H. C. BUNNER. 





| supremely happy I felt as the train whirled 


along. Henceforth I could nowsay languidly in 
answer to the query, ‘“‘ where did you spend the 
summer?” ‘Oh! at Saratoga.” Larrived and 
registered my name at a first class hotel. I 
sniffed the air grandly. I drank the waters, 
I strolled in Congress Park, drove out to the 
Lake and ate potatoes, and I walked along the 
streets in the proud consciousness that I was 
fashionable at last, but Saratoga was dull, damn- 
ably dull, there were not fifty people in the 
house, and a new arrival received every atten- 
tion. ‘There were one hotel-clerk, two bell-boys, 
three chambermaids, four waiters to each guest. 
‘The season hasn’t commenced yet,” said the 
proprietors; ‘‘ you ought to come on again in 
July; the idea of talking to miserable would-be 
fashionable me as if I were a Polo player, or a 


Vanderbilt, and could go anywhere, or any- | 








when I pleased.” ‘Two days were about enough 
for me. 1 couldn’t stand it any longer; before 
breakfast I intimated to the hotel-clerk allotted 
to me, that I should take the 10.40 morning 
train to New York. When it began to be noised 
abroad that one of the guests was about to leave 
for New York, there was a hurrying to and fro, 
much whispering, and other symptoms of ex- 
citement among the employés of the hotel. I 
paid my bill, and then went to breakfast. I was 
greeted with a benign smile by the head-waiter, 
and conducted to my seat in a more graceful 
and obsequious manner than on any previous 
occasion. My own waiter was an extra model 
of politeness, and set before me my broiled 
chicken with unusually airy elegance, and 
poured out my glass of milk in a manner that 
would have made Ganymede look to his laurels. 
I was eating my strawberries, the commander 
in chief of the bell-boys entered and said to me 
in a low tone: ‘I believe you’re going by the 
10.40 train.” ‘I am,” I answered pleasantly. 
‘““Is your baggage ready ?”—I only had a small 
hand valise—‘‘I just wanted to know, be- 
cause—’’ I handed him a dollar bill. The 
waiter then remarked that he hoped he would 
soon to see me back again. I gave him a two 
dollar bill. ‘The head-waiter, who buttonholed 
me at the door, trusted that the attendance at 
the table had pleased. I gave him a five dollar 
bill. While getting my duster from my hotel- 
clerk, the head-porter advanced towards me: 
“‘There’s one thing I should like to mention: 
how about that baggage of yours? I see your 
small hand-valise, but your trunks are—-?” I 
gave him a ten dollar bill. ‘Two of my porters 
carried to the stage my duster and valise. I 
gave them each a twenty dollar bill and pre- 
ferred walking to the dépdot. 

For driving my baggage to the train I couldn’t 
offer less than fifty dollars without being con- 
sidered mean—and to the hotel small boy, who 
took care of it, until I entered the ticket-office, 
I handed a hundred dollar bill for his trouble. 
When I was in the cars I espied lurking in the 
stage a bell-boy who on one occasion had 
brushed me off in a most efficient and workman- 
like manner. I thought he deserved a trifle, 
and, as I hadn’t any small change, I gave him 
a'thousand dollar bill. And just as the train 
was about to start I remembered that I had 
forgotten the special porter who accompanied 
the stage from the hotel. I beckoned him to 
me—‘‘ My good fellow, how could I have been 
so neglectful; you will forgive me, wont you? 
I know you will. ‘Take these two thousand- 
dollar United States Bonds, and don’t think 
hardly of me for my unwarrantable oversight. 
The train then moved off. 





PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BY OUR OWN HERALD. 





THE Herald P. I. man does not wear a pig- 
tail. 

BELSHAZZAR willsummer at the Grand Union, 
Saratoga. 

AnD Balaam said: ‘ Saddle me the ass.” 
And they saddled him. 

THEODORE TiLTON’s head of hair is occa- 
sionally mistaken for a hay-loft. 

THERE is no truth in the report that Mr. 
North, of the North Pole, has gone south. 

Amonc the visitors at Long Branch will be 
Mr. Mott of Mott Haven, and Mr. Hoe, of 
Hoboken. 

‘ SMITHS” are getting more and more com- 
mon. Potato-bugs have adopted them as fam- 
ily names. 

Mr. M. ULE, of Harlem, complains that the 
boys call him Jackass for short, and wants to 
know how it is. 
































YE CIYFCTIME 


In this period of li 
ConkKLING 

OTTENDORFER his 

E’en the great Pome 
Lies untroubled 


There’s a time when the summer is hot, 
When ambition and energy slumber, 
When exertion and action are not— 
A time that its title has got 
From the placid and peaceful cucumber. 


When Glory grows weary, and Fame 

Lifts her laurels her hot brow to mop off, 
When sport becomes tiresome and tame, 
And people of note and of name 

In oblivious drowsiness drop off. 


And Nast, the smi 
Drops his ratha® 

McVeagh murmus® 

While Ben no mont 
In lengthy epi 





Sx ABwOR. 
Dos TILDEN dreams through the summer days’ heat 
bmestic diversions, Of returning-boards and their decisions. 
doth close: BEECHER slumbers: perchance ’twere not meet 
mome in a doze To conjecture what images sweet 
Mpilgrim excursions. May be flitting though Henry Ward’s visions. 


ior tough For a while freed from troubles of State 
vell-pointed crayon: PRINCE BISMARCK sleeps heedless of treason: 
mly “enough;” Like cucumbers heaped on a plate 
apps his McDuff All the lights of the world lie, and wait 
is The end of the Midsummer Season. 
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GILMORE'’S. 


Dear Puck: 


“Bapy” has been brought out at the Park 
Theatre, but as I haven’t been to see it yet, I 
cannot consistently give you that impartial and 
unbiased review of its merits and demerits 
which you have a right to expect. 

On the opening night, Araminta, with her 
usual eccentricity, wanted to be taken to Gil- 
more’s Garden. 

And I took her. 

I have no reason to complain of the visit; 
for, having met a number of male acquaint- 
ances who were willing to relieve me of Ara- 
minta during the greater part of the evening, 
and having fallen in with other male acquaint- 
ances, with whom I passed the rest of the even- 
ing discussing matters of great social weight 


over the beer counter, I enjoyed the music of, 


the band to no small extent. 
I like Gilmore’s Garden. 
I am told, on very good authority, that the 
music is excellent. I don’t doubt it; but as I 
personally am but a very indifferent judge of 


those charms that soothe the savage breast, thé: 


authority aforesaid will not be materially 
strengthened by my support. There are, how- 
ever, other attractions that commend them- 
selves, which are as potent as the brass-band. 

There’s the shooting-gallery, for’ instance— 
not that I shoot, but I know people that do. 
I ran across one of that kind, and in spite of 
my most earnest protestations that’I never 
handled fire-arms in my life, I was dragged’ in 
front of the man who winds the guns up and 
compelled to take aim. I don’t know what I 
hit, but a small boy, whom I had thought I killed 
several times, continued calling “ outside ” until 
I became convinced that I must have struck 
something outside of the shooting-gallery. 
Some one came in and said that Mr. Gilmore 
had dropped his baton in the midst.of an 
overture, and exclaimed: ‘ What in fhunder 
struck me then?” But I am inclined to disbe- 
lieve this, as the person who stated it was of a 
facetious turn of mind and a newspaper para- 
grapher, whose word you are always safe in 
doubting. 

And when you are through with the shoot- 
ing-gallery, there's the cataract at the rear end 
in all its magnificent dampness. It’s a_beauti- 
ful sight, and goes well with the music. It goes 
better without it, though, as it isn’t let loose in 
its full force until the band has stopped play- 
ing. These are important points, and worth 
noting, as I am anxious that you should get 
your full money’s worth when you visit the Gar- 
den. 

There is one great advantage Gilmore’s has 
over all other places of amusement—you’re 
not bound to wait until the curtain falls before 
you can.go out and eat a clove. 

You can walk about all the time, and get as 
tired as you choose, to slow music. 

And you can sit down and eat ice-cream 
when it suits your purpose. And if you’re not 
a married man you can flirt; and if you are a 
married man, you can flirt when your wife isn’t 
looking. You can see notables without num- 
ber, and be correspondingly refreshed. 

Dion Boucicault walks around planning new 
situations for new plays, utterly oblivious of the 
existence of the band whose leader gives the 
Garden its name. 


Brignoli stumbles among the shrubbery and 
the statuary, evidently impressed with a firm 
conviction that the tenor who has just - been 
wrestling with a top-note is a very much-mis- 
guided young man, who has mistaken his pro- 
fession. And Cazauran, with his stealthy tread 
and gloomy air, haunts the benches like a 
shadow, but picturesque in his sombreness, and 
spasmoOdically flashing with those keen eyes that 
dive deep into the souls about him. He is at 
work on several dozen plays for the Union 
Square Theatre, and couldn’t smile, if he tried, 
without dispelling one or the other of the 
thousand weird effects he is always conjuring 
up in his mind. 

Then there is Colonel Sellers, flitting cheerily 
about, or button-holing somebody to remark, 
with an impressive and graceful wave of his 
right hand, that there’s millions of refrigerant 
blessings in a glass of Gilmore’s lemonade with 
a stick in it. 

The other man generally agrees with him. 

Then, if your own particular Araminta isn’t 
turning her soulful orbs upon you, you can 
glance furtively up to the boxes and revel in the 
galaxy of pretty faces and tasteful costumes. 

Pretty Minnie Palmer sits up aloft like a 
sweet little histrionic cherub. She looks happy, 
for she knows that from the bosom of geftius— 
of two collaborating geniuses—is being evolved 
a Play—a play through which her wihsome 


‘thicket of roses. And she thinks of next season, 

and smiles. 
Talking of plays, there comes wandering 

down the gravel-walk a stalwart figire accom- 


+ 


‘panied by a figure of which stalwartness is not 


the distinguishing characteristic. “The stalwart 
figure has black whiskers and a*white vest, and 
its namés is Magnus, part .author of ‘‘Con- 
science,” and also part author of -aynew drama 
which may or may not burstapon the New York 
publie. next season. The other part is his com- 
panion, who is thin, and has the dyspeptic look 
of true genius. He is a quiet and harmiess 
young man, although an American dramatist, 
and he meekly and unobtrusively hides himself 
in the shadow of his partner’s fame, and wraps 
himself up in the name of Bunner. 

Altogether the Garden bears a genial look, 
and. from the popular treasurer, Gouge, whose 
silver head ever and anon glimmers among the 
trees, down to the girl at the flower-stand, every- 
body seems cheerful and cheering. 

Excepting the escaped..Fenian, who skir- 
mishes about like a demented rhioceros, striv- 
ing to be recognized. But he muSt®be dealt 
with more in sorrow than in anger; \ 


season, they have turned him loose in the Garden, 
where he can rave in comparative harmlessness. 
‘The Garden is pre-eminently a summer-resort, 
and as for me I’m going to let Araminta take 
me there as often as she likes. 
Contentedly Yours, 

Sivas DrRirt. 
P.S.—There are several soloists on the pro- 
gramme; and Mlle. Galimberti catches the 
largest crowd on her Spanish ebullitions. 

S. D. 

2d P.S.—‘ Baby,” next week. S. D. 








How times change! ‘Twelve months ago he 
was a valorous Cuban patriot, and was tramp- 
ling the imperious Spanish tyrant in the dust. 
His mighty arm was raised in the defense of 
liberty and freedmen, and the broken shackles 
rattled round his haughty patriotic head. Now 
he is attending a cigar store in the Bowery 
at $1.75 a week. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks, *‘ Are you tired of 
me, darling ?”” We cannot say; you will have 


personality is to flit like a butterfly through a. 


de [fits 
ing as he does some employiment for the Sillyfs 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


HyMeEn is unquestionably laying off for a 
midsummer vacation, and but little business is 
doing in the diamond-ring line. Still Puck has 
a few engagements to make note of—as witness 
the following list: 

PATTERSON-GELLILEFBEHYNDME.— It is whis- 
pered in fashionable circles that Mr. William 
Patterson, the struck-juror, is again courting, 
and expects a favorable decision from the fair 
arbiter of his fate. 

Mu.tpoon-Rosson.—We are overjoyed to 
hear that Mr. Muldoon, a gentleman well-known 
among the élite of this city for the exceptional 
solidity of his attainments, is soon to lead to 
the altar, as his blushing bride, Miss S. Robson, 
the charming contralto of Sandy Bar. 

BLAINE-BUTLER.—Before the summer leaves 
have caught the hectic blush of autumn, it is 
confidently expected that Mr. James Blaine will 
induce the widow Butler to doff her weeds, and, 
in the congenial atmosphere of matrimonial 
felicity, bloom forth again in all her resplendent 
beauty. 

Au Linc-Macuire.—The engagement is an- 





noun of Mr. Ah Ling, the distinguished 
artis lanchisseur of the B., and’ Miss Brid- 
gitta ire. There is.a beautiful harmony 
of tastes between the happy pair. Miss Maguire 


has for several years made a specialty of. the 
same elevated pursuit as her future husband. 

CHAMBERLAIN-TROUBETZKOI.—It is rumored 
that:at last the parents of ex-Gov. Chamberlain 
have given their consent to the marriage of 
their Edesita son to the Princess Troubetzkoi. 
They were for a long time greatly opposed to 
what they thought a misalliance, but» have 
finally decided to overlook the bride’s inferior 
social standing, and receive her as a daughter, 
The Chamberlains are connected with the 
Smith-Jones family; whence their natural feel- 
ing of exclusiveness. 








SUMMER RESORT NOTES. 


Ha.irax is always a good place to go to. 

RIDGEFIELD PARK, New Jersey, is famous for 
its Coloquintida Springs. 

Gowanus is to have an Esplanade, and a. 
Plaza, and a Trocadero; and then it will 
defy Saratoga to knock a chip off its shoulder. 

HosokEN retains this year its proud position 
high on the roll of summer resorts—a position 
»it-is well entitled to hold by virtue of its chic— 
abandon—its haut ton—its fromage-de-brie 

the rest of its things. i 


* ta 
ogni 










the future. ‘The unerring hand of fate has 
pointed it out as the resort of the élite of the 
New World in the gay and festive years to 
come, when business revives. This we learn 
from the Jones Junction /Journad/. 

To MAKE it a delightful summer watering- 
place, YoRKVILLE needs only a change of loca- 
tion. If it were situated, for instance, some- 
where in the White Mountains, it would prob- 
ably attract many distinguished visitors this 
season. This hint should be acted upon at 
once. 








Tuis is the season of the year when the young 
dry-goods clerk dreams of a rural Elysium, and 
awakes to the degrading reality that the train 
for New York has been gone five minutes, and 
that, since the adoption of the new time-table, 
the afternoon special only runs twice a week. 





Ex-Gov. TILDEN picks up a copy of the Sux 
regularly every morning, and mutters con- 
solingly to himself: “It’s a d shame I’m 
not President of the United States—isn’t it, 











to see the editor personally. 


Chas. A. ?” 








1On''1S the Summer Resort of, iy 











































































“ ‘rather blue. He felt that he “had emitted 











a SARE ALP 


‘THE GALLIC IDJU™. 
Boucicautted ‘from “the NV. Y. Sun. 
A Hon. Index Noyes, of Ohio, and the 





Hon. Index Finger Evarts, of New York, 

sat together in the office of the latter, 
officially discussing the former’s appointment to 
the French mission. 

The personality of the new minister to All 
Gaul is not so generally known to his fellow 
citizens outside of Ohio as it ought to be, and’ 
will be before he gets through with the job. He 
is a man calculated to do credit to the American 
eagle in any part of the world. His presence is 
imposing, his voice impressive. When hespeaks, 
meaning no nonsense, but pouring forth repu- 
blican defiance from patriotic lungs, unsteady 
thrones will shake, and crowned monarchs 
tremble. 

“It will be necessary, as a matter of form,” 
remarked the eminent Secretaryeof State, with 
a deprecatory wave of his willowy forefinger, 
tin accordance with the requirements ofthe 
system of civil service examinations adopted 
by the present administration, to 
kn¢ e of French to a rigid seru 
is one of the essentials of the 






qua non, if In employ the k é of Ci 

and the Gracchi—that every fereign minister | 
shall understand the vernac OF the govern- 
ment to which he is accredited, in view o 






pha "ttis my strong holt.” 

‘speak it with fluency ?” 

‘speak F snch or English indifferent,” 
the Hon. Index Noyes, not conscious 







that there was a good deal of truth in the false- 
90d which diplomacy seemed to require of 
ne am h ippy to hear it,” said Mr. Evarts, 
“for your i in the vernacular of Tal- 


of Thiers will undoubtedly enable 
you to pass with éclaw the severe examination 
which you will be ted to undergo, under 
the strict rules of the new civil service system, 
at half-past two o’clock to-morrow afternoon, at 
which your—” etc. - 


“Do you mean to say that you are going to 


catechize me, like a d—d_ third-class clerk ?” 
demanded the Hon. Index a Aa with a flush 
meas. Pride 


that vod pete a 










Pures red, then white weg 4 oe 


himself too hastily. 

‘*Well, I'll be thar,” he continued, with a 
tolerably effective simulation of unconcern. 
‘* Ah reveer.” 

The Hon. Index Noyes felt that the situation 
was critical—that it taxed all the resources of 
Ohio statesmanship. ‘Three courses suggested 
themselves to his practical mind. The first was, 
to find some competent French scholar who 
could be dressed up to look like himself and 
hired to personate him at the examination. The 
second was to go in person before the examin- 
ing committee, but to be seized, at the proper 
moment, with a fit, the colic, hydrophobia, or 
some other distressing malady. The third, and 
most feasible, was to acquire the French idiom 
before half-past two o’clock the next afternoon. 

With this end in view; he bought an Ollen- 
dorff, but was not satisfied with the conversa- 
tional exercises therein presented. ‘‘I might 


live forty years in Paree,” said the Hon. Index 
Noyes, .“‘ without having anybody ask me 
whether the wife of the shoemaker loved straw- 
berries, tea, or literature. D—n the wife of the 
shoemaker! What I want is the genuine idjum, | ; 


ee, ‘I knew he was my bivalve,” 


ia d. ‘*I knew it! What I’m after, Donn,” | 


| Well, there’s plenty of time. You can capture 


| Allons!' You see there’s a 
about talking French. People pretend to know 





such as is talked in the best saloons in Paree.’’ 


eee a 


‘The French minister next bethought himself 
of his friend and fellow citizen, Donn Piatt, 
formerly of Paris. The Hon. Index Noyes re- | 
membered that when Donn Piatt returned to 
Cincinnati from Paris, that .cosmopolite had | 
great difficulty in understanding spoken Eng- 
lish, unless the words were pronounced slowly 
and very distinctly. It also occurred to him 
that Donn Piatt had once told him that he was 
more generally remembered and more widely | 
regretted in Paris than any other American who | 
ever left that city, and that he frequently re- 
ceived letters from tradesmen and others, | 
bemoaning his protracted absence from the | 
gay capital. ‘‘He’s my oyster,” thought the 
Hon. Index Noyes. “ If anybody s an autho- | 
rity on the idjum, it’s Donn.” 

When the Hon. Index Noyes entered the | 
sanctum, Donn Piatt looked up cheerfully from | 
an article on which he was engaged, recom- | 
mending the assassination of Tilden, and said, 
‘Well, well, this is kind! I salute, Monsieur Ie | 
Diplomat. I kiss my fingers to His Excellency. 
You are looking well under your new honors. 
Ma foi, but you have quite the bel air.’ 
said Noyes 





Continued, “is the idjum. Will you,put me 
| up to it, Donn?” 

_ “Je suis charmé,” responded Donn. “Got 
afraid of the civil service reform crowd, eh? 


the idiom in fifteen minutes if you take hold of 
the right end and have a c t instructor, - 
sood deal of humbug 





more tg it than they really do, All that’s _ 

necessary for you, mon enfant, Sn to ee to | to | 
memory two or three phrases of general utility, | 
a to say ‘them rapidly, and put in the shrug | 

moment. When anybody tackles 

min “er rench, fire off one of your phrases, and | 
shrug. The shrug is the important thing. Let's 
see you 

. The Hon 


., cried Donn, “ but it’s capital. 
Shoulders a trifle higher, perhaps, and just a 
little more grin. Now for the phrases. Two 
will be enough: one official and one social. 
Learn to say ‘sacre bleu.’ It’s short, easy, and 
always appropriate. Never be afraid to say 
“sacre bleu!” when you’re addressed in French 
and don’t understand the remark. 

**Sacré_ bleu,” 


“Index Noyes, with some diffidence, 





inquired the Hon. Index | 


‘a Re a a the genooine idjum ?” 
_ “its a large part of it,” replied Donn. 


You catch the accent parfaitement.”’ 

After a little practice the Hon. Index Noyes 
found that he could accomplish the shrug alone, 
the sacre bleu alone, or the shrug and sacre } 
bleu simultaneously, with considerable facility. 
A quiet feeling of satisfaction stole over him, 
and his big heart warmed toward Donn. 

** As sacre bleu, although always graceful and 
appropriate, is hardly enough to sustain a pro- | 
longed conversation on,’”’ continued the Donn, | 
‘*T will now teach a formula much employed in | 
polite and idiomatic circles. Now repeat after 
me till you get the correct inflections.” 

In ten minutes more the Hon. Index Noyes 
was able to shrug and say, without hitch or | 
hesitation, ‘‘ Trés jolie, peu polie, possédant un 
gros magot, pas bégueule, forte en gueule, telle 
était Madame Angot.” 


* * * * 











naar 





Hen, mum, in your new silk peneng** 
| jolie, peu polie, possédant_ un gros magot——”’ 
Mr. Hayes entered at this moment. ‘“ Hallo, 
Noyes,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I hear that Evarts has 
made a blunder, and arranged to examine you 
in French to-morrow.” 
** Forte en gueule! It’s a matter of indiffer- 


ence,” said the Hon. Index Noyes; shrugging 


with dignity. ‘‘When one understands the’ © 
idjum he doesn’t fear an examination nohow. 
Telle était Madame Angot.” 

Between the White House and the Cocoran 
Art Gallery, the Hon. Index Noyes met the 
French ambassador, walking with a lady. The 
Hon, Index Noyes took off his hat. 

** Sacre bleu,” he said, with an affable bow. 





HOW HAYES'S CABINET DRESS. 


/ UR knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of the President and his family is 


daily growing more extensive. Startled 


| at first with the information that Hayes liked 


| Rhine wine, we became subdued when we 
heard that Mrs. Hayes would not allow her 
| Rutherford to touch a drop of liquor. Again 


| were we excited by the information that Hayes 


was the possessor of a superb bass voice, fol- 
lowed soon after by the astonishing discovery 
that our chief magistrate wore a butterfly neck-. 
tie. But the fact that Mrs. Hayes actually had 
dimples almost capped the climax of the re- 
markable traits in the household. We thought 
we were deeply indebted to the Hartford Zimes 
for a description of the costumes of the Presi- 
dent and some members of the Cabinet. We 
learnt from it that on week-days Hayes wears a 


| black soft-felt hat, and on Sundays a black-silk 


hat. Evarts has two hats—a brown straw and 
awhite straw. Sherman likes calico hats, varied 
| with a brown straw. Schurz’s straw hat has al- 
ready been worn two summers. 

Our usually veracious contemporary of Hart- 
ford has, it appears, been entirely misled in 
the matter. Puck has sent a special costume 
reporter to interview the gentlemen in question, 
and the following facts have been elicited: 

Hayes wears a horse-collar, a pull-back dress 
of Irish poplin, gored and braided with rail- 
road iron. His winter hat is a lager-beer keg 
with the head knocked in; and in summer a 
cocked hat, made of half a sheet of tissue 


| paper, forms his head-gear. Evarts’s favorite 


costume is beautifully simple, being the new 
Parisian style of in puris naturalibus, though 
sometimes varied with a pea-jacket constructed 
of the richest quality of ice sold by the Knick- 
erbocker Company. Sherman’s attire is ex- 
tremely rich in appearance, and makes him the 
cynosure of alleyes. It is an ulster of dollar 
bills, with buttons of dollars of our fathers. 
His bonnet displays the taste of the wearer to 
advantage. It is made of paper muslin, trim- 
med with the choicest and most carefully bred 
potato-bugs. As Schurz likes to pun on his 


| name, he wears nothing but shirts on all occa- 


sions. He utilizes them as trowsers, putting 
his legs through the sleeves. 


Ir you want to get up a cheap reputation as 
a great historian, stop in the middle of a coun- 
try road and point out some miserable, forlorn, 
decrepit old structure, fast sinking into decay, 
and observe, with a very knowing look and 


| your finger at the side of your nose: ** Them’s 


When the Hon. Index Noyes mounted the 
White House steps that evening to assure Mr. 
Hayes of the continuance of his distinguished | 
consideration, his carriage was erect and bear- | 
ing proud, for he felt that he had done a good 
day’s work. 

‘**Good evenin’, Mrs. Hayes,” he said, with 
‘unusual gallantry and a shrug, ‘‘ you’re looking | 


Washington’s headquarters.” Then somebody 
or other will say, ‘‘ You don’t say so,” and ask 
you to come and take something. 





Axpout the safest thing a man of extravagant 
_ habits can do is to ask a journalist for a loan of 
$so. Another safe thing now-a-days is to say 
“beer ” to a Western tragedian. 
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two foaves and a fjueen. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
cx 
ENE morning there came a letter for Miss 
NYY Biron from:‘Tom Reynolds. Mattie 

*" knew the writing and saw the post-mark. 
She dared not deliver the letter into her mis- 
tress’s hand. So great was her desire to know 
what that letter said, that for a moment she 
was tempted to steal it. 

It. was a straightforward business letter, with 
not a superfluous word, in which ‘om Reynolds 
begged to inform René that the nursery was in 
working order, the repairs finished, and the 
house furnished, and that her obedient servant 
waited for further commands. René left the 
letter on the table whilst she went to her room 
to answer it, knowing pretty well what would 
happen in her absence. 

Mattie crept into the deserted room, looked 
furtively round, espied the open letter, and 
pounced upon it. 

Ah, it was all true what her father had said 
in his letter to her. Miss Biron had assisted 
‘Tom—perhaps counseled him — to leave his fic- 
kle sweetheart for the more constant widow. 
That explained her inquiry for particulars rela- 
tive to Mrs. ‘'ompson. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, 
cruel! ‘This fine lady had no sympathy with 
a poor girl, and Tom could make no allowance 
for that poor girl being giddy and silly. No, 
no; ‘Tom was not to blame. He was always 
gentle and considerate and kind; but he was 
also a man, and would not forever subject him- 
self to her willful wickedness. He was good, 
and Mattie only was bad —a wicked, naughty, 
naughty girl! 

She ran to her room, and said this and more 
to her pillow. Not until midday dared she ap- 
pear before René, and then she kept her head 
averted as much as she might. 

** You look ill, Mattie,” said René. 

“TI am,” answered Mattie, shaking her head. 

“You knuw your way to the esplanade. 
‘Take a book there, if you like; I shall not want 
you until the evening. Drummond may go 
with you—tell her so.” 

“] would rather stay in my room. 
I am not well.”’ 

She sat down and fingered her apron in 
silence; presently her chin twitched, and the 
next moment she was crying again. 

René was touched with compassion; and 
tearing up the letter she had written, she went 
to the office and telegraphed to her gardener. 

In the evening a note was brought to René 
by Drummond, her maid. It was from Mattie. 
“If you please, 1 am very unhappy,” it said; 
‘and if you will not be angry, I should like to 
go home to my father.” 

She was more composed the next morning, 
and René said: 

‘You shall’ go home to-morrow, Mattie. I 
expect some one here in the course of the day 
who will perhaps be good enough to take care 
of you.” 

Maitie thanked her. 

“It is very kind of you to find any one to 
take care of me; but I can go home alone, if 
it is any trouble. I am not such a silly girl as 


Fah. 





I was.” 
“If you alter so quickly, it is high time I 
sent you home. If you were to stay here much | 
longer, your old friends might not know you. 
* They'll never know me as I was.” 
She stopped and twisted her fingers, thinking | 
that there was one who would know her no 
more at all. 


PUCK. 


“And you don’t care to make new friends 
of the gentlemen you meet here ?” 

Mattie shuddered. 

‘‘ Well, the friend who perhaps will take you 
home is not an Italian, he is an Englishman, 

That reminds me that he is a stranger here, 
and possibly might have some difficulty in find- 
ing our hotel. 1 expect him by the train that 
arrives at six this evening. Do you think you 
could tell an English face amongst a crowd ?” 

‘It would be more difficult to help noticing 
a clean English face ,amongst all these horrid 
foreign complexions.” 

“Then go to the station, and if you hear a 
man with such a face asking questions, intro- 
duce yourself and bring him here.” 

It was a strange quest, and Mattie undertook 
it with a fluttering at her heart for which she 
could not account. In all probability there 
would be several Englishmen at the station, and 
how was she to discover the right one? and it 
was odd to have to introduce herself. And 
was it natural that Miss Biron should be so 
heartless as to treat her illness and return home 
in an off-hand manner, not even questioning 
her as to the origin of her unhappiness? No, 
no, she could not hope; and yet she viewed 
the slowly incoming train with such emotion 
that she had to cling to a pillar for support. 

Officials screamed, omnibus conductors 
shouted, travelers rushed about; but confusion 
had no effect upon Mattie. Three English 
faces passed her, yet she took no notice of their 
inquiring voices, 

O God, there he is! His face all red and 
beaming, his fair hair curling down into the 
pink nape of his neck, his blue eyes looking 
over the heads of the puny foreigners, his best 
light Sunday suit on, and his linen as white as 
his teeth. She would have rushed to him, but 
that her legs refused to carry her; and there 
she stood shivering, as though she were alone, 
in the cold. ‘The pillar hid her, and he passed. 
Then he stopped to speak to a gendarme. 

O that fool of a soldier! he would neither 
understand plain English, nor give a plain 
straightforward intelligible answer. The man 
showed a telegram; the gendarme saw the ad- 
dress, and in about three thousand words, and 
as many varieties of gesture, explained. the 
route ‘Tom Reynolds was to take. At the con- 
clusion ‘l’om closed his lips, put down his bag, 
and took off his hat, for the convenience of 
scratching his head. 

Some one took hold of his disengaged hand, 
and a meek little voice asked: 

‘* Have you come to take me home ?” 

* * * 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE three asterisks at the conclusion of the 
preceding chapter I would have to suggest that 
seventh heaven into which reconciled lovers 
are transported. 

You and I have been there; but can you tell 
me, or I you, of the joys we felt? Look at 
each star for a minute, and recall the full, deep, 
boundless joy that throbbed from your breast 
into hers—from hers into yours —and then you 
will have a chapter such as | may never hope 
to write. 

Mattie and ‘Tom were married at an English 
church, and they returned to England through 
Switzerland, where ‘lom made ‘fun of every- 
thing which did not excite his ity. But how 
changed everything was to Mattie! She could 
not have imagined a country so beautiful, so 
opposite of that through which she had come. 
C the glamour of happiness! 

She clung to Tom as though she feared he 
might be torn from her if she relaxed her hold 
upon his arm; and looking sideways at him as 
they walked down grandes rues, it thrilled her 
with pleasure to see the evident pride he took 








in his young wife. People stared at him be- 
cause he was big and good-looking, and strutted 
along as if he felt himself king of England; 
but he conceived their atteption to be fixed on 
his wife, and the pride of Cesar thrilled to the 
roots of his hair. 

‘* As if it was to be,” said Mattie, the home- 
ward sea voyage was as delightful as the out- 
ward passage had been abominable. Not a 
wave bigger than Mattie’s hand disturbed the 
water; and getting behind a crate of goods, 
Tom held her by the waist so closely that she 
feared nothing. Enough. ‘They were the 
hours for which men fight and die, often in 
vain, 

René was delighted with the successful issue 
of her stratagem, and less because it flattered 
her vanity than on accouut of the satisfaction 
she felt in having actually done a thing which 
she considered good. Her young soul was in- 
stinct with simple, yet high, aspirations. She 
wished to* benefit others by her wealth; she 
wished to disseminate happiness by such means 
as she possessed. She hoped to be of use in 
the world, and to be recognized not merely as 
a beautiful creature, but as a good and lovable 
woman, She gravely regarded her money as a 
trust which she must use well, To her simple 
seeming, this union of ‘Tom and Mattie was, 
though slight, a good beginning to a good 
career, It put her in spirits, and made her 
eager to grow strong and healthy in body and 
mind, 

M. de Gaillefontaine was also pleased. He 
was entirely a well-wisher with René as far as 
her physical health was concerned; her moral 
condition was for future consideration. He 
had his own views on the subject. Perhaps he 
regarded severe morality as a disease which dis- 
appears with youth, or the temporary affection 
which forms a physical disability for pleasure. 
He had seen many men and women, and knew 
the peculiar phases which human nature takes 
on under various conditions, 

He listened with becoming gravity to the 
wishes which René at times expressed, and 
agreed entirely; and suggested that art and 
music and the drama presented a wide and a 
grand field for the exercise of her beneficence, 
but counseled that she should wait until her 
health was completely restored before she agi- 
tated her mind upon so important a subject. 

He understood the girl thoroughly, and none 
was more fitted than he to guide her into the 
path which he wished to traverse. He studied 
her health like a physician, and gradually re- 
stored to her her wonted gayety and vivacity. 
His knowledge of Southern Europe was equal toa 
bagman’s; and as her health returned he trans- 
ported her from beautiful scenes of seclusion 
upon the Archipelago to the animated cities of 
Italy. He diverted her thoughts from herself, 
and was pleased to note at the end of a few 
months that she spoke less of unsatisfied desires 
than of her gratification with things in general. 
It delighted him also that she concerned her- 
Self less with the whereabouts of her cousin, 
She bought pictures of English artists wherever 
they were to be found, but in several instances 
she actually forgot to ask the painter if he 
knew Mr. Hugh Biron, an artist. It was not 
remarkable she should forget him she had never 
seen, when every day new friends were intro- 
duced to her, in each of whom she found some- 
thing to interest her. 

Dull, uninfluenced by lively emotions, the 
eyes wander impartially over surrounding ob- 
jects, and see them as they are in their true 
proportions of light and shadow; searching 
with fear, they see only the darkness they dread; 
glancing with hope, they see but the brightness 
they desire. René’s vision had been in the 
first and second conditions, and was now in 
the happier third. Excitement prepared her 
mind to receive happy impressions, which, in 


































































































its absence, ha@ absorbed the light, but felt the 
shadows only. 
the men and women she met, and found in each 
some trait of goodness; had she gleaned for 
their vices she might have had fuller harvest. 

Ubi mel ibi apes. Friends swarmed about 
René Biron. Rich, generous, beautiful, sprightly 
—who would not know her who had the chance ? 
Introduction was easy; any one who could paint 
or model, or sing or write, or fiddle or act, had 
but to make his claim known to M. de Gaille- 
fontaine to be welcomed on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at René’s hotel. She took 
tickets for everything, bought artistic produc- 
tions of all kinds, and used her influence where 
she felt it might worthily be applied to the ad- 
vancement of struggling genius. 

In her company there was no constraint. 
Any one who spoke English or French might 
talk to her, and she would lend an attentive 
ear. In her reply there would surely be a 
phrase or a sentiment to remember, and talk 
about to-morrow in the studio or the green- 
room. Diffident men she drew out, and sent 
away with the impression on their minds that 
at length they were developing the latent power 
of conversation. In her rooms the visitor was 
sure of good wine, good music, and talk. that 
yielded treasure. For men reserved their wit- 
tiest thought for display before René. Story 
and epigram dated from René’s last reception. 

The company consisted of those who claimed 
to be of the aristocracy of intellect; but occa- 


sionally a titled patron of the arts was found in | ; . 
never failed to interest her; and when they 


the rooms. His stay was seldom long or re- 
peated; for the professional men were as jealous 
of their caste as other aristocrats, and those 
not immediately connected with the patron re- 
garded him as an outcast, and by doing their 
utmost to make him realize his position, usually 
succeeded in rendering him in reality “‘ an out- 
sider.” 

The preponderance of René’s friends were 
men. ‘lhe women, with a few exceptions, were 
of the musical and dramatic professions. ‘They 


She looked for the virtues of 


were unaffected, and for that virtue René liked | 


them. In return they liked her, and admired her 
with the genuine feeling which those only who 
themselves are admired can bestow. ‘They told 
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was the speech of Goldsmith rather than of 
Sterne. In tryth, I fear it was less pernicious 
than the refined wit whispered in Belgravian 
crush-rooms, than the covert meaning in sup- 
per-stairs badinage, which mama, of course, 
knows nothing about, thanks to the witless age 
in which papa lived a young man. 

They called her the queen of Bohemia. The 
special requirements of such a queen she had 
—perfect independence of thought and action, 
bonhomie, and an enthusiastic admiration for 
the good an: beautiful. . In her manner, too, 
there was an easy balance of the freedom which 
encourages and the reserve which restricts, that 
excited love and commanded respect. 

The strange and anomalous position in whieh 
she appeared led men and women -to suspect 
her wrongly, whilst they knew her position bet- 
ter than they knew her. But the honesty of 
her thought and intention was so evident in all 
she said and did, that like a spell it charmed 
away suspicion. Then it appeared but natural 
that one exceptionally conditioned should take 
a stand apart from the ranks of ordinary wo- 
men. Never had queen subjects more loyal 
and devoted. 

Flushed with health, unfettered, flattered by 
gifted men and women whom she admired, 
conscious that she stood unrivaled in beauty 
and power, this young queen was likely to need 
a wise and faithful adviser. 

Her spirits were always high when she was in 
the saddle, and there were few moments during 
the day allowed her for reflection. Her friends 


were absent that watchful attendant, M. de 


_Gaillefontaine, devoted himself to her amuse- 


ment., Nevertheless she found time for thought, 
and, listening to the still small voice, was less 
satisfied with her position than her behavior in 


| public expressed. 


After one of her levées, when the guests were 
gone, the lights extinguished, the last servant 


| sleeping, René returned to the deserted draw- 
| ing-room with her chamber-light, impelled by 


a motive for which she could not account. She 


| held the light above her head and looked 


| around. 


her to her face that she was the handsomest | 


girl in Europe, and advised her not to paint 
until she was obliged. ‘hey were astonished 
that she had never been on the stage, and re- 
ceived her simple statement of her history with 
as much appearance of belief as they could as- 
sume. ‘‘ Your grandpapa!-— ah, yes, very likely 
indeed—oh, I don’t doubt it for an instant,” 
they would say, and ask no further questions. 
Probably they wished their artless life-chroni- 
cles to be accepted on the same easy terms. 
They were good-natured, jovial women, always 





willing to contribute to the entertainment with | 


their voices; and when they were not singing 
or listening to their brother. or sister artists, 
they talked without stint. 

Certainly they gave tone to the conversation, 
and it must be admitted that it Was a bold and 
open tone. ‘The artists, who, though they pro- 
fessed to be free-lances, undoubtedly regarded 
the conventionalities of society, took their key 
from them, and adopted in that drawing-room 
a freedom of speech more fit for the studio. 
Thus René stood behind the scenes of life, and 
saw. men and women unmasked, and as they 
aré. Was it for good or ill? 

Perhaps the tales that were told, and the 
things that were said, in her hearing, were not 
what we would have our young sister lend ear 
to; possibly the talk was louder than is elegant, 
freer than is polite. But men and women spoke 
boldly, and that divested thei: subject of that 
insidious bane—pruriency® These people called 
a spade a spade; but they meant no more than 





| beyond her deserts. 


bas. 


‘“‘ Nothing but emptied glasses,” she said. 

She set down the light, and seated herself 
amidst the confusion of chairs and tables, fold- 
ing her hands in her lap, and giving up her 
mind to contemplation. 

How was she using the power given her with 
wealth? What noble cause did she serve? 
Were these the noblest of men and women 
whom she had taken for her associates, and 
were they or their arts benefited by her? Did 
they seek anything higher than admiration and 
the pleasing of their senses? Was there nothing 
to show for her aspirations but emptied glasses ? 
Was she better than they, or her delights higher ? 
Would she have these grave self-questionings, 
but that none was by to flatter her, no music or 
color to satisfy her sensuous nature? Did she 
not look forward even now with a sense of re- 
lief to the gayety of to-morrow? And _ until 
her beauty faded and her friends forsook her, 
would she not continue to live from night to 
night looking forward with delight to the near- 
est pleasure, with dread to all beyond ? 

These questions made the poor girl unhappy 
For conscience, that 
found fault with her present mode of life, sug- 
gested no better, but like a harsh physician, 
told her she was Sick, and left her to die. And 
amongst all her friends there was not one to 
counsel her unselfishly. 

As for M. de Gaillefontaine, there were those 
who already called him the Marquis of Cara- 


(To be continued. } 
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THE potato-bug only stopped off at Cologne | 


they said.» There was no implied indelicacy in | to take a little perfumery. His real destination 


their dialogue—every word was honest. 





It | is Nicsic.—Boston Globe. 














A CHICAGO GIRL’S GRATITUDE. 


‘Will you do something to oblige me?” 
shyly asked a beautiful young woman of a timid 
gentleman, whose acquaintance she had just 
made at a small social gathering on West Adams 
street the other evening. 

‘Anything that I can in honor, Miss 
Smith,” he replied, blushingly. : 

‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘come into the back-parlor, 
where it is dark, and sit on the sofa with me, 
and let me rest my head on your shoulder, and 
you pretend to whisper in my ear, only don’t 
blow, because that tickles, and I can’t laugh, 
for this new dress is very tight; and when any- 
body looks you can draw your arm away—I 
forgot to say, I wished you to put it round my 
waist—lI’ll pretend to blush.” 

“But, my gracious, honored miss,” stain- 
mered the young man, after hastily dividing 4° 
into 1874, and finding that it wasn’t leap year; 
‘‘my goodness, before all these people—and I 
am already engaged—and your father must 
weigh i 

‘* Hush, I know what I am upto,” replied the 
artless girl. ‘‘I am engaged, too, to that young 
man talking to the waxen-faced thing with 
somebody else’s hair over there. I want to 
stir him up—to bring him down to business— 
make him come up to time, that’s all.” 

The young man said that a load had been 
lifted from his bosom, and aided her to the 
best of his ability; so well, indeed, that in 
three-quarters of an hour the true betrothed got 
his girl into the library, demanded an explana- 
tion of her shameless conduct, was softened by 
her tears, called himself a brute, asked if she 
could ever forgive him, and promised to behave 
better in future. And how did the young girl 
reward the young man who had helped her to 
this, happiness? Why, she never said a word 
to him all the evening; in fact, never men- 
tioned him, except to say to her reconciled 
lover, ‘‘ Alonzo, could you have been so stupid 
as to think I could see anything to admire in 
such a mutton-head as that?” O, women, in 
our hours of ease.— Chicago Tribune. 








Tue latest invention is paper trunks. And 
now, we suppose, we may call the ruthless bag- 
gageman the papier-macher.— Hawkeye. 


Dr. Mary WALKER swears by yonder vale 
moon that she will never marry and risk the 
humiliation of having a husband come in and 
request the loan of her black pants, so that le 
may join in a fireman’s parade.— Worcester 
Press. 


ANOTHER day has come and gone, leaving us 
all older and wiser, but as yet no communica- 
tions have been received indicating that any- 
one has discovered a man who can drink out of 
a spring without getting the end of his nose wet. 
— Fulton Times. 


‘« Save the babies,”’ advises 2 contemporary. 
Yes, save ’em. No matter if they do squawk all 
night and murder sleep, don’t throw ’em out of 
a three-story window. Save ‘em; they will 


grow up and develop into base-ball players, 
horse-jockeys, politicians, women’s rights speak- 
ers, wives, mothers, husbands, and fathers. ‘The 
world could hardly get along without such in- 
stitutions; so the babies had- better be saved. 
— Norristown Herald. 
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PUCK. 





AN adventuress named Mabel Carter, accuses 
a Pittsburgh journalist of having stolen her kid 
gaiters...We dislike to see a newspaper-man 
going about barefoot, and yet we hope that 
that Pittsburgh journalist did not steal those 
gaiters. Such a crime would be worse, if 
anything, than going barefoot.— Norristown 
Herald. 

Ir was reported yesterday that there was a 
genuine English nightingale in the hills near the 
Utah, says the Virginia Chronic/e, and as soon 
as Jim Orndorff heard it he rushed off, and, 
mounting his trusty charger, sallied forth with 
his rifle and dogs. He returned late at night, 
remarking that he hadn’t run across the beast, 
but he'd struck some fresh tracks, and guessed 
it was a big one. 


‘THESE fine evenings lovers sit on stoops to 
‘conquer.— Exchange. 
And do they make love to. Goldsmith Maids? 


Eacu day in turn serves to dissipate, one by 
one, the superstitions of antiquity, but there 
isn’t enough time marked down on the calendar 
to suffice to wean a boy from the practice of 
spitting on his bait before he attempts to catch 





any fish.—Fudton Times. 

SoME news editors are very impolite. One 
of them, in a morning paper, heads an article, 
**Sallies out of Kars.” As long as he is a per- 
fect stranger to these foreign ladies, he might 
have at least been respectful enough to have 
written, “‘ Sarahs or Susans out of Kars.” Call- 
ing a young lady by a nickname is very impo- 
lite. — Phil. Bulletin. 

** ENCOURAGE the young poet.”—#x. Yes, 
encourage him. _We wrote poetry once our- 
selves, but we were not encouraged. When we 
submitted a fourteen-page poem to a publisher, 
he said the measure was defective. We offered 
to write ten more pages and give hin» full 
measure, without extra charge, but he didn’t 
encourage us. He said many of the lines lacked 
the requisite number of feet, and we proposed 
to scratch off seventeen more feet of the stuff 
on the spot, so that he might add a foot here 
and there, where it would do the most good, 
but he didn’t encourage us. He made a motion 
to put a foot where it wouldn’t do us any good, 
and we went away from there without making 
any further propositions. Something told us 
that it would be unhealthy to. linger around 
there any longer. But we subsequently sold 
our poem. We got two cents a pound for it, 
and the purchaser didn’t grumble about a lack 
of ‘‘measure” or ‘feet’ either. He seemed 
to appreciate the production; but the careless 
manner in which he jammed it into an old bag 
was not calculated to encourage a young poet. 
—LVorristown Herald. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENT, writing from Trebi- 
zonde, says that the Armenian is the meanest 
man on the face of the earth, but unless that 
man at Collinsville, Massachusetts, who sold a 
cow to a widow, and before delivering the ani- 
mal took off the brass horn-tips, worth six cents, 
is an Armenian, the correspondent is mistaken. 
— Courier-Journal. 


' THE government is in a state of grave per- 
plexity and President Hayes never slept a wink 

t night thinking about it. West Point has 
just graduated another class of officers, and it is 
just going to gravel the administration the 
worst way to divide up the private soldiers in 
the army, so as to give one or two of them to 
each of the officers for a command.—JVorris- 
town Herald. . 


You’p better give it up. Turning your ther- 
mometer upside down and allowing the. mer- 
cury to crawl up to the “ below-zero” mark 
will not make the weather any cooler.— /%i/. 
Bulletin. 


A PUNCH-BOWL which once belonged to 
Robert Burns was sold at Dumfries the other 
day for two guineas. Mr. Burns wrote poetry, 
but he was not the author of the sweet lines as 
to the advisability of punching with care.— 
Rochester Democrat. 


‘* ALONE with my Conscience,” is the title of 
anew poem. It furnishes evidence that con- 
science must have been asleep, or is not a good 
judge of poetry. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

[We clip this because it sounds funny, but we 
do not know what it means.—Ep. Puck.] 











Tue funny man of the Fult@n Zimes has been 
there, and he says, “ Nothing will so emphati- 
cally grab a man by remembrance’s coat-collar, 
and haul him back to childhood’s time, as to 
suddenly come upon a half-dressed youth nest- 
ling behind the rushes on the edge of a swim- 
ming-pond, sadly chewing the knots out of his 
shirt-sleeves,”’ 


AnD now a lie comes along that there’s a 
woman in New Bedford sixty-two years old that 
never used a hair-pin in her life. ‘That story 
might do for some, but we’d like to know what 
she holds in her mouth while combing her hair, 
if she don’t have hair-pins.— Bridgeport Stand- 
ard. 


‘‘On, DEAR,” said she, sweeping away with 
her broom, ‘‘what shall I do? Here it is 
eleven o’clock and I haven’t this room swept, 
the beds are not made, and the break fast-dishes 
are yet to be washed. Qh, dear, was ever 
woman so much pressed for time as I am!” 
Then she suddenly stopped, leaned on her 
broom, and listened for a half-hour trying to 
catch the points of a quarrel which was going 
on between a married couple in the next-door 
house. ‘The study of feminine character is a 
| hard one.— Ail. Bulletin. 











One serious drawback to a country editor’s 
enjoyment in society is the embarrassment he 
experiences in being questioned by some of the 
company as to “‘who put that contemptible 
article in last week’s paper?”’ and the knowledge 
that, although it bore every appearance of being 
a contribution, there is a growing impression 
that he wrote it himself.— Danbury News. 

Witt somebody explain why the elephant 
that has been as docile as a warm pancake 
through the whole winter will rise up like an 
infuriated mother-in-law about the time the 





circus-tent sprouts, and refuse to be comforted 
until he is shot 400 times and gets a half-column 
notice in the New York papers ?—Arookville 
Jeffersonian. 
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| upon the deck-plating of a monitor, which is 


the heat of the sun. ‘The price of coal will 


| their eggs.—Vorristown Herald. 


| the Fourth in a becoming manner, the countr 
8 y 
| newspaper is again making its appearance. 
| Without it life is not what it is cracked up to 
| be, and the country weekly will please come to 
y y I 
| our arms and be embraced. We couldn’t keep 
| house without it.— Ov City Derrick. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 

DOULTON WARE.—HERMAN Trost & Co., the 
Murray Street importers of French porcelain, have just 
received from England ancther large stock of Doulton 
ware, the popularity of which among people of taste is 
increasing in this country. The new assortment includes 
ornaments for parlor, conservatory, etc. The Trost 
establishment is very large, covering several] numbers and 








below Church Street. 














Received the First Prize at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
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BOKER’S BITTERS. 
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S.LIEDERS, | 


P.O Box 1029. 
PROPRIETOR. | ~ 


No. 78 JoHN SvREET, N. Y. 








| being rebuilt at Vallejo, was cooked hard by | 


considerable space on Murray Street, west of Broadway, | 


‘ 


} | A San Francisco paper says that an egg laid | 


have to advance considerably higher than it is | 
; at present before it will pay families to keep | 
| monitors in their back-yards on which to cook | 


| . ° 
| AFTER resting a week in order to celebrate | 
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